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What Next in Korea? 


Four articles, with differing points of view, illuminate 


the difficult problems we face in East Asia in the days ahead 


The UN Viewpoint 


Pressure mounting to admit Communist China 


By William R. Frye 


HE SOLDIERS are stacking their 
Tae in Korea—but the diplo- 
mats are just beginning to fight. 
Achievement of a Korean armistice, 
as seen from United Nations head- 
quarters, is the end of one phase— 
but only one phase—of the struggle 
for lasting peace in Asia. 

The UN already has accomplished 
far more than anyone thought pos- 
sible in June 1950, when the Korean 
War began. The Security Council set 
itself this task: “. . . to repel the 
armed attack and to restore inter- 
national peace and security in the 
area.” Half of this has been done. 
The armed attack has been repelled. 
At least a temporary peace has been 
restored. This represents the first 
time in history that the world com- 
munity has jointly come to the res- 
cue of an individual victim state, and 
has beaten back an aggression. 

One can point to deficiencies. Only 
16 of the 55 non-Communist mem- 
bers of the UN contributed troops. 
Only one—the United States—sent a 
substantial force. Collective security 
could hardly be said to have worked 
according to the book. But, in the 
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broad perspective of history, the im- 
portant thing is likely to be that it 
worked at all. It produced a great 
deal more than a minimum military 
achievement. Here are some of the 
by-products: 

1, It established a new principle 
of international law: the principle of 
voluntary repatriation of war prison- 
ers. If ever Communist soldiers again 
line up in battle array against non- 
Communist troops, the prospect of 
asylum in the free world is expected 
to be a powerful impulse for the 
Communists to desert. 

2. The Korean experience reas- 
sured future potential victims of 
“aggression by satellite” that—at the 
very least—the machinery is at hand 
through which they could be res- 
cued. At the same time, it helped 
deter aggression by making this same 
fact apparent to potential aggressors. 

3. It served to grease, oil and 
modernize the machinery itself. The 
UN General Assembly now has the 
power to by-pass the veto-bound 
Security Council. It is no longer pos- 
sible for Russia to block UN action 
merely by voting “no.” 

All this the UN has accomplished 
since June 25, 1950. The magnitude 
of the accomplishment encourages 
diplomats to tackle tasks which to- 
day, looking ahead, look equally diff- 
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cult. The immediate job is to finish 
the assignment the UN laid out for 
itself: “to restore . . . security in 
the area.” The phrase “the area” 
was never defined, but it clearly 
meant the entire Korean peninsula. 
It has proved impracticable to unite 
Korea by force. Can the country be 
united and pacified by diplomacy? 
One thing is clear. UN negotiators 
cannot walk into a peace conference 
and persuade the Communists to 
give up North Korea merely through 
force of oratory. Some hard bargain- 
ing will be necessary. But the West- 
ern alliance is by no means agreed 
on the price it is prepared to pay. 
The United States, for example, is 
unwilling even to discuss Chinese 
Communist admission to the UN. It 
would be even more firmly opposed 
to turning over Formosa to the 
Peking Reds. Britain, on the other 
hand, apparently would be prepared 
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to make some such deal. Is there any 
alternative—any other way of win- 
ning a united Korea around the con- 
ference table? 

One possibility is being discussed. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars are 
to be poured into South Korea in a 
giant reconstruction effort. Suppose 
asimilar program were offered North 
Korea, to go into effect on com- 
pletion of free elections. The Mar- 
shall Plan was offered to the Com- 
munist world in 1948; food is be- 
ing given to East Germans today. 
Might not such a gesture exert tre- 
mendous pulling power for North 
Koreans, weary of war and Commu- 
nist rule, eager for a united country? 

The North Koreans, of course, are 
not free to make a decision for them- 
slves. But even Moscow is not al- 
ways able to flout aroused public 
opinion. Witness the hordes of East 
Germans flocking to get American 
food. It would cost Moscow many 
millions of rubles to counteract such 
an attraction, if it could counteract it 
at all. 

If the carrot-on-the-stick method 
did not work, the United States might 
have to resort to bargaining. But the 
bargain would have to cover far more 
than Korea, if the public and Con. 
gress were not to cry “Yalta!” A 
deal extending to Southeast Asia— 
including self-executing guarantees 
for Indo-China—would be conceiv- 
able. Communist China might be per- 
mitted to earn recognition and ad- 
mission to the UN by cutting off the 
fow of supplies to Vietnam, calling 
off a fall invasion of Laos and re- 
moving the threat to Burma. 

Could there be any assurance such 
@ bargain would be kept? There is 
oné possible answer. Behind the 
senes here at UN headquarters, 
there has been talk for some time 
of establishing a “watchdog commis- 
sion” for Southeast Asia. A group 
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of neutral observers could be sent to 
the scene, as in Greece, Kashmir and 
Korea. The UN “watchdog”—in a 
sense, the eyes and ears of the world 
—could verify arms shipments across 
China’s southern border. World pub- 
lic opinion could be alerted immedi- 
ately in case of violations; sanctions 
machinery could swing into action. 
It might or might not prove practical. 
But it is one of the possibilities be- 
ing considered. 

Behind all these problems—unify- 
ing Korea, pacifying Southeast Asia, 
curbing Communist China—there lies 
a more basic question of policy: Can 
the free world break up the Moscow- 
Peking alliance? And if so, how? 
There is every indication that the 
Korean War put severe strains on 
this alliance. UN diplomats believe 
Communist China wanted to get out 
of Korea long before Russia was 
willing to see the war end. Only 
when Stalin died, they believe, did 
Mao Tse-tung feel free to insist on 
his view. 

But even if these hypotheses are 
true—and there is no way of proving 
them—the source of strain is now 
ended. The armistice has been signed. 

Two theories are current: One is 
that the only way to break up the 
alliance is to supplant the Peking re- 
gime with another—presumably that 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek— 
favorable to the West. The second is 
that Mao can be wooed and won, 
that is, transformed into an Asian 
Tito. The United States is officially 
committed to the first theory. Nearly 
all its allies—and most of neutral 
Asia, Africa and the Middle East— 
favor the second approach. 

Each side considers the other’s 
method unrealistic. Britain and India 
argue that Chiang cannot be restored 
to power short of an all-out, exhaust- 
ing war on the Chinese mainland 
which would leave the European 
flank of the Western alliance dan- 
gerously exposed. They contend that 
Mao Tse-tung is, for better or worse, 
the de facto ruler of China’s mil- 
lions, and is likely so to continue. 


They argue that it would be to the 


West’s advantage to acknowledge this 
fact, admit him to the world com- 
munity, expose him to contacts with 
the West, trade with him, and try to 
prove to him that he is defeating his 
own best interests by hitching his 
wagon to Moscow’s star. They argue 
that, although this effort may well 
fail or be long in producing results, 
nothing else has any chance at all. 
The natural conclusion of all this is 
that it is to the West’s advantage to 
admit Peking to the United Nations. 
If such admission can be traded off 
for concessions in Korea or Southeast 
Asia, they say, so much the better. 

The other side rejects this reason- 
ing as specious. It contends that no 
amount of blandishments will suc- 
cessfully appease Mao, or lure him 
from Russia’s camp. Efforts to do so, 
it argues, will merely weaken the 
West’s position in Asia without cor- 
responding gain. According to this 
line of reasoning, the restoration of 
Chiang or some other pro-Western 
Chinese leader will eventually become 
possible as the Chinese people grows 
restive under Communist tyranny. 
Purges, famine and general unrest 
are cited as evidence. The natural 
conclusion of this school of thought 
is that the Peking regime should be 
barred from the UN, and especially 
from the Security Council, where 
China, like Russia and the United 
States, has veto power. 

A UN observer can only report the 
split, without daring to predict its 
outcome. It can be set down as a fact 
that a very large minority, apparently 
growing fast, favors the seating of 
Peking. Most observers here would 
be surprised if it were not a majority 
by the fall of 1953, assuming no new 
Chinese Communist aggression takes 
place. 

If and when the United States finds 
itself in a minority, should it use the 
veto power to enforce its will? Is it 
legally possible to do so? There is 
much fuzzy thinking and talking on 
this subject. It is possible, under the 
UN Charter, to veto the admission of 
a new country to UN membership. 
But China is already a member. What 
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is involved is a decision as to which 
of two sets of delegates, both claim- 
ing to represent China, has the prop- 
er credentials. This 
subject to the veto only if it is con- 
sidered a matter of substance, rather 
than one of procedure. 

In the past, the United States has 
contended vigorously that it is a 
procedural matter, that is, not sub- 
ject to the veto. The reason has been 
that, if the time ever came when 


question is 


revolution overthrew the Russian 
Communist regime, and the new gov- 
ernment sought admission to the UN, 
the United States would not want 
Andrei Y. Vishinsky or his successor 
to be able to perpetuate himself in- 
definitely in the Security Council 
simply by vetoing the non-Commu- 
nist delegate’s credentials. The 
United States obviously could not 
contend that in the case of China cre- 
dentials were vetoable, but that in the 
case of Russia they were not. A 
precedent would have been set. 

Some UN lawyers contend that, in 
any event, it will be impossible for 
the United States to veto Commu- 
nist China, even if it wishes to do so. 
The law in the case is highly com- 
plicated. It involves the use of a 
double veto—a veto to nullify a de- 
cision that the subject is not vetoable. 
In the past, Russia’s use of the 
double veto has been regarded by the 
United States and other countries as 
the most extreme form of abuse of 
the veto right. Much progress has 
been made toward eliminating it. 
The last time the delegate of a great 
power—China, incidentally—tried to 
use it, the chairman, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, outmaneuvered him. 

Thus, there would have to be a 
private agreement between the United 
States and the man who happened to 
be chairman of the Security Council 
during the month in which the ques- 
tion arose. Without his cooperation, 
the question might never be posed 
in a form which the United States 
could veto. And if the United States 
should insist on trying, despite pro- 
tests, it might lose friends and alien- 
ate people. 





Koreas Viewpoint 


For all, the war has been a ‘tragedy of errors’ 


By Robert T. Oliver 


SEOUL 
HE FIGHTING PHASE of the 
Korean War lasted one year; the 
talking phase—with intermittent land 
battles—has already lasted more than 
two. The signing of a truce, preceded 
by a split among the major allies 
and by the heaviest fighting in two 
years, marks not so much the end of 
the war as a shift of its political-sub- 
versive phase to a new plane. 

For both sides, the Korean struggle 
has been a “tragedy 
Soviet strategists picked the opening 
date of June 25 because July and 
August are the rainy season in Korea, 
and normally American air power 
(the only weapon the 
thought could possibly save South 


of errors.” 


Russians 


Korea in time) would be ineffective 
in the monsoon rains, typhoon winds 
and heavy skies. Miraculously, July 
and August of 1950 were dry and 
sunny for the first time in Korean 
memory, with only one rainy day in 
each month. 

The Soviet boycott of the UN 
Security Council made possible the 
quick decision to support the Re- 
public of Korea. It is unthinkable 
that the Kremlin simply forgot to 
have Malik’s veto on the scene. More 
likely, Stalin thought the Security 
Council would be bogged down in so 
many days of debate that whatever it 
decided on would come too late. This 
was a logical expectation, but it was 
defeated by the inspired boldness of 
President Truman’s leadership. Malik 
hastened back to gum up the works 
during the whole month of August 
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(when he presided over the Security 
Council), but the vital decisions were 
then transferred to the General As. 
sembly. 

Those who cite the UN’s prompt 
intervention as “proof” that it can be 
an effective 
security are oversimplifying. What 
June 1950 really proved was that 
the UN can act decisively when it is 
blessed with the absence of the Soviet 
Union. This should be kept in mind 
in considering the question of hand- 


agency of collective 


ing another Security Council veto to 
Red China. 

Since the truce negotiations began, 
the UN, to avoid the shameful ad- 
mission of defeat, has had to insist 
that it “never undertook the re- 
unification of Korea by _ military 
means,” but this overlooks both the 
General Assembly “reunification” 
resolution of October 7, 1950 and 
the advance of the UN armies into 
North Korea in the fall of 1950. 
Political decisions forced the UN to 
retreat from its original stand. Presi- 
dent Truman’s public assurance that 
Manchuria would not be bombed 
without explicit consent of the major 
UN powers permitted the Chinese 
Reds to operate with guaranteed 
safety for their bases. Similarly, re 
iterated declarations by UN spokes 
men that “victory” was not their aim 
assured the Reds against any penetra: 
tion in depth of their defense line. 
This, in turn, permitted them to mass 
forces for attack at any point of their 
own choosing, with unique assurance 
that their flanks would not be turned. 
As General Van Fleet has testified. 
this policy also guaranteed the Reds 
that any penetration of their lines 
which we might effect (and we did 
break their main defense line at least 
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three times) would not be exploited. 
Never before in history has an at- 
tacking army been so_ protected 
against defeat by its intended victim. 

The mistakes of the UN allies were 
matched by cardinal blunders by the 
Communist aggressors. General Mac- 
Arthur has pinpointed the enemy’s 
major military error as the decision 
to halt for six days at Suwon, 20 
miles south of Seoul, in early July 
1950, while waiting to bring his artil- 
lery across the Han River. The Com- 
munists already had at Suwon four 
battalions of tanks—the only tanks 
in Korea at that time—and Mac- 
Arthur has expressed his belief that 
they could have driven all the way to 
Pusan without serious opposition if 
they had driven ahead. 

Once the Pusan perimeter was pre- 
served, thus making possible the 
landing at Inchon and the defeat of 
the North Korean forces, the Krem- 
lin was confronted with a dilemma 
that finally led it to consent to a 
truce. The Soviets could not assure 
victory for their Chinese satellite ex- 
cept by committing a large air force 
to the destruction of the Pusan and 
Inchon ports of supply, and to the 
air interdiction of the UN ground 
forces. But air attacks south of the 
battlefront would have resulted in UN 
rlaliation against the Manchurian 
industrial centers, and the preserva- 
tion of the Manchurian industrial 
complex was even more important 
to the Communists than winning the 
Korean War. Thus, the only solution 
was to find a way out of the war 
with a truce that would secure the 
greatest possible advantage. 

A truce on essentially Communist 
terms became available because the 
UN was also confronted with a dilem- 
ma: It could win the war only by en- 
larging it, and this was opposed by 
the Anglo-Indian UN leadership, fol- 
lowed by the nations of Southeast 
Asia, the Middle East and Europe, 
which feared that enlargement of the 
War would inevitably bring it to their 
own territories. 

Western diplomacy still faces a tre- 
inendous dilemma. So long as China 
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remains in Communist hands, the Far 
East cannot be pacified and remains 
in imminent danger of falling to the 
Reds. But to undertake the recon- 
quest of China poses the threat of 
world war. Thus far, no solution has 
been suggested. 

The dilemma confronting the non- 
Communist Asian nations is equally 
acute. They cannot be secure so long 
as China remains Communist. An 
all-out war by the Western powers 
against the Chinese Reds would 
(even if Russia stayed out of it) 
probably result in initial successes by 
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the Communists in overrunning Korea 
and Southeast Asia, thus resulting in 
the destruction of their resources and 
the death of their anti-Communist 
leaders. Aligning themselves solidly 
with the Western democracies poses 
two great difficulties for Asian na- 
tions: subservience to Western dom- 
ination (which looks like restoration 
of the hated colonialism), and an 
open invitation to attack by Commu- 
nist armies, with no assurance that 
the West would take the risk of world 
war by fighting decisively to defend 
them. 

Underlying all these problems is 
the sober reality that possession of 
Asia is of immense importance to the 
Kremlin, which wants the manpower, 
the tremendous resources and the 


strategic locations of the Far East as 
aids for subsequent attacks upon the 
Middle East, Europe and the Amer- 
icas. On the other hand, most West- 
ern strategists believe that all they 
need in Asia is the screen of off- 
shore islands running from the 
Aleutians through Japan, Okinawa, 
Formosa and the Philippines. Even 
the defense of this “perimeter” will 
become extremely costly unless such 
areas as Korea and Southeast Asia 
also remain out of Communist con- 
trol. But to the peoples in these areas, 
the West can say only, “We want you 
to defend your lands well enough to: 
prevent occupation by the Commu- 
nists, but we cannot help you suffi- 
ciently to prevent constant infiltration 
and border attacks from the central 
stronghold of China.” 

Faced with this 
peoples of the Asian mainland have 
little choice, in the long run, but to 


situation, the 


succumb to Communist domination, 
much as they dread the prospect. The 
Western allies are surely aware of 
this danger, but see no effective way 
to counter it except by an attack on 
Russia, and to launch this attack is 
to start the very atomic war it is the 
prime purpose of the United Nations 
to avoid. 

Syngman Rhee is thus far the only 
head of state who has advised cut- 
ting the Gordian knot by attempting 
military victories which will con- 
solidate the security of the fringe of 
nations on the Asian mainland, and 
thus guard effectively against the 
eventual consolidation of Communist 
strength. Generals MacArthur and 
Van Fleet have supported his views, 
as have a handful of American Sen- 
ators and Congressmen. Aside from 
these few, the non-Communist leaders 
are thus far committed to the policy 
of “wait and see.” 
time being, has also adopted a policy 
of postponement. Thus, we seem to 


Russia. for the 


stand now where the world stood in 
1912 and 1938, with Panmunjom re- 
sulting in a truce that settles nothing 
but leaves Asia wide open to the 
onward march 
police state. 


of the Communist 





The Political Parley 


A delegates’ guide to Communist diplomacy 


By Edward Hunter 


HE COMING Korean political con- 

ference will feature the full line 
of Communist razzle-dazzle. Most of 
the tricks should be familiar by now, 
but, if past experience is any guide, 
our delegates can stand a quick re- 
fresher course. Here are some of the 
gimmicks they are likely to meet: 

The concessions trap. The Com- 
munists, in the tradition of the Ori- 
ental bazaar, will make a number of 
outlandish demands for purely bar- 
gaining purposes. On the other hand, 
the Americans. used to a one-price, 
take-it-or-leave-it policy of commer- 
cial dealing at home, will decide on 
what they consider fair demands and 
then make them. This might not 
work out too badly, except that the 
fellow-traveling claque on our side 
will promptly set up a howl that a 
conference is a place where each 
side makes concessions and here we 
are refusing to budge. The Commu- 
nists will thereupon drop some de- 
mand they were never serious about 
anyway—and we will throw in a 
couple of our basic principles, along 
with some of our friends. 

The barter trick. Before the con- 
ference opens, the Communists will 
propose an informal barter arrange- 
ment—perhaps admission of Peking 
to the UN in exchange for Commu- 
nist agreement to the unification of 
Korea. Once we agree to this deal, of 
course. we will keep our side of the 
bargain. When the actual conference 
opens. however, the fellow-traveling 
chorus will start to chanc that ad- 
mitting Peking to the UN is an issue 
by itself, with no strings attached. 
Meanwhile, the Communists will 
hedge their Korean-unity plan with 
so many ifs. ands and buts that we 
will finally drop the whole matter in 
sheer disgust. The Communists were 


particularly successful with this in 
their U.S.-umpired negotiations with 
the Nationalists during the Chinese 
Civil War. Each time a deal was 
made, they pocketed the other side’s 
concession and then reneged on what 
they were supposed to hand over. 

The 1OU trick. Here. again, each 
side makes a concession. However, 
we give up something tangible and 
solid, while the Communists merely 
make a verbal pledge which they can 
then proceed to ignore. For example, 
we may be maneuvered into agreeing 
to suspension of the embargo on war 
materials to Red China, to take effect 
at once. In return, the Communists 
will agree to free elections in Korea 
or anything else we want—just so 
long as it is merely a paper promise. 
This trick was worked successfully 
in the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945, 
when Stalin agreed to support the 
Chinese Nationalist Government in 
return for immediate restoration of 
all the railroad and other rights the 
Tsars had once held in Manchuria. 

The ventriloquist trick, This is a 
standard Communist technique. Al- 
though the voice is actually that of 
Moscow at all times, it appears to 
come from different members of the 
worldwide Communist line-up on dif- 
ferent occasions. On one occasion, 
it will be the North Korean “People’s 
Republic” talking: on another, Peking 
speaking for the Chinese “people’s 
volunteers”; and, on yet another, 
the “neutral” Soviet Union (or Po- 
land or Czechoslovakia). By having 
each speak his piece at the strategic 
moment and in the appropriate role. 
the Communists achieve a high de- 
gree of maneuverability. 

The orchestration trap. This is set 
off with foot-pedals located under 
the Communist seats at the confer- 
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ence table. Whenever the Commu- 
nists make an important demand or 
reject an important demands of ours. 
they will step on the pedal and the 
international party-line chorus will 
launch into a full-throated obbligato. 
Sometimes, the delegates may sta) 
out of it altogether and just let their 
foreign friends carry the tune. An 
atmosphere is thus created in which 
we can hold to our position only at 
the risk of appearing obstreperous. 
if not downright warmongering. 
The take-your-choice trick. In this 
gambit, the Communists present us 
with a set of alternatives both of 
which favor their interests. The trick 
is to convince us that we are being 
offered a genuine choice. This worked 
effectively at Panmunjom, when the 
Communists gave us a choice of two 
groups from which to form an armis- 
tice commission: one made up of 
“neutrals” and the other of countries 
supposedly on our side. The “neu- 
trals,” as it turned out, were merel) 
Communist countries not directly in- 
volved in the fighting, while the 
“pro-UN” countries were all sympa- 
thetic to Red China at least to the 
extent of having recognized Peking. 
This is just part of the Commu- 
nist bag of tricks we will have to 


contend with. Let’s hope that this 
time our delegates will refuse to play 
the game the way the enemy wants. 
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OOBY-TRAPS in the Korean pris- 
a ofewes agreement may yet 
allow the Communists to score a 
great propaganda victory by enabling 
them to intimidate the majority of 
Chinese and Koreans into accepting 
repatriation. 

Over a period of two years, we 
could have struck a staggering blow 
at Communism had we released the 
anti‘Communists who comprised 
three-fourths of all the prisoners 
taken. This stroke—long advocated 
by THe New Leaper, the American 
Federation of Labor and others— 
would have rocked the Communist 
world from Pyongyang to Potsdam. 
But the opportunity was missed, and 
it remained for President Syngman 
Rhee to save some face for the free 
world by liberating half of the pris- 
oners on his own. 

The remaining anti-Communist 
prisoners, 15,000 Chinese and 8,000 
Koreans, now face the vicissitudes of 
the complicated truce agreement. 

For 90 days, the prisoners will 
have the advantages of repatriation 
“explained” to them by representa- 
tives of the Red dictatorship. And, 
during this process which seems so 
fair on paper, Communist propa- 
ganda, terror and duplicity may 
score a prime coup. Here’s how: 

While the number of Communist 
“explainers” has been limited to 
seven per 1.000 prisoners, they will 
teceive substantial aid from the 100 
Polish and Czech staff members of 
the “neutral” commission. (It is also 
possible that these Poles and Czechs 
will speak the Chinese and Korean 
language, while most of the Swiss, 
MontcOMERY M. GREEN, a wartime 
Naval Intelligence officer, has been a 
‘eporter for NANA and Newsweek. 
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The POW Pact 


Loopholes may still permit forced repatriation 


By Montgomery M. Green 


Swedes and Indians will not.) There 
will also be a minimum of twelve 
“communications” personnel. All of 
this adds up to at least one Com- 
munist police agent for every 84 
prisoners, which means simply that 
each prisoner can “have his rights 
explained to him” individually by an 
MVD man for a full day during the 
90-day period. This is ample time 
for a thorough browbeating. 

First, the Communists will interro- 
gate the prisoners whose identities 
are already known to them. We fur- 
nished the names months ago, and 
the Communists have had time to 
check them and to round up their 
families. It will be made brutally 
clear to these prisoners that their 
relatives will pay if repatriation is 
not embraced at once. Those resist- 
ing this argument may expect to be 
called back in a few days and told 
that a father or mother has died sud- 
denly. How many could resist this? 

Those agreeing to repatriation 
would then be turned against their 
fellow-prisoners who had assumed 
pseudonyms. The intimidated prison- 
ers would be made to identify the 
prisoners in their units living under 
false identities, and a secondary wave 
of terror against the latter’s families 
would be set in motion. 

This identifying of prisoners may 
be executed even before the “expla- 
nation” period starts. Under the 
terms of the agreement, the anti- 
Communist prisoners will be in the 
custody of the “neutral” commission 
for up to 90 days, but no rules are 
laid down as to what the commission 
may require of them. 

After World War II, when we 
aided Stalin by repatriating Russians 
who had found freedom in Western 
Europe. our experience was that, 


once the identification step had been 
taken, the alternatives for the prison- 
ers were suicide or repatriation. Hun- 
dreds among the thousands of Rus- 
sians who were posing as Czechs. 
Yugoslavs, Balts and Poles committed 
suicide once repatriation commis- 
sions had established their true iden- 
tities. This could be the case in 
Korea as well if we permit the iden- 
tification process to go too far. 

If it does, our moral standing 
with the enslaved masses of Europe 
and Asia will have been irretrievably 
damaged by our failure to protect the 
soldiers lured by our promises of 
freedom. It will seem to many that 
neither our will nor our power nor 
our skill can match our irresponsible 
promises. We will be viewed—by 
German workers and Russian soldiers 
as well as Chinese peasants—as the 
unwitting, witless accomplices of 
their Communist Why 
should any of them join our side 
when there is no guarantee that we 
can protect them? 

Grim as this picture appears, we 
can take steps to avoid such a dis- 
aster. First, we should try to prevail 
on the three non-Communist nations 
on the “neutral” commission to resist 
any individual interrogation of pris- 
oners, particularly as to identifica- 
tion, either before or after the “ex- 
planations” begin. 

The POW agreement 
that “all explanations and interviews 
shall be conducted in the presence 
of a representative of each member 
nation of the neutral . . . commis- 
sion and a representative from the de- 
taining, side.” But it also specifies 
that “the interpretation of this agree- 
ment shall rest with the neutral. . . 
commission, [which] shall operate on 
the basis of majority vote.” 

This majority rule, instead of the 
unanimous vote we favored, was per- 
haps the most unfortunate conces- 
sion we made to the Reds on the 
POW question. While the Czechs and 
Poles will adamantly support the 
Kremlin, the Swedes and Swiss are 
serving without enthusiasm. Neither 
country is anxious to arouse the ire 


masters. 


provides 
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POWs CONTINUED 


of Moscow, and both of them forcibly 
returned defectors from the Soviet 
armed forces in 1945, although they 
were not bound to do so by Yalta or 
any other agreement. Prime Minister 
Nehru and other Indian leaders have 
said publicly many times during the 
last year that they regard military 
personnel as having no right of 
asylum. Under these circumstances, 
the Communists may have their way 
on the commission more or less by 
default unless this country makes its 
views known to India, Sweden and 
Switzerland in strong terms. 

A second step we can take is to 
urge the utmost vigilance by the non- 
Communist members of the neutral 
Allied news- 
papermen in respect to the demili- 
“explana- 


commission and by 


tarized zone in which the 
tions” will take place. This no-man’s- 
land is within two miles of Commu- 
nist territory, and the prisoners will 
be guarded by Indian troops who 
may not be able. or may not wish, 
to watch for violations of the demili- 
tarized zone. The Communists are 
fully capable of sneaking Chinese 
and Korean MVD men into the pris- 
oners’ barracks during the night, and 
we must make sure they are not per- 
mitted to “solve the prisoner-of-war 
question” in this fashion. 

A third essential step is to thor- 
oughly brief the prisoners ourselves 
as to their rights before turning them 
over to the commission. This might 
seem so obvious a precaution as to 
hardly need mention, But, as of two 
months ago, according to John Os- 
borne of Life, the prisoners had been 
told virtually nothing concerning the 
truce negotiations or their own posi- 
tion. The prisoners had not even 
heard such fundamental things as 
President Eisenhower's statement of 
May 26 that “No prisoners of war in 
Korea will be repatriated by force. 
No prisoners will be intimidated or 
coerced in any way.” 

Although the facts are admittedly 
spotty at this distance, it may well 
be that the only information we have 
disseminated to the anti-Communist 
prisoners during their years of cap- 


tivity was the Communist pitch prom- 
ising amnesty to all returning pris- 
oners—broadcast several times last 
year in an effort to get the greatest 
possible number to accept repatria- 
tion at their subsequent screening. 

The POW agreement says that “the 
terms of this agreement shall be 
made known to all prisoners of war. 

° But if a few texts containing 
thousands of words of militarese are 
posted for the army of largely illit- 
erate prisoners, it will accomplish 
little. What is needed is intensive 
verbal explanation of the key points. 

Our ally Nationalist China has of- 
fered to undertake the briefing job 
with the Chinese prisoners. It is to 
be hoped that we will accept this of- 
fer, because we are woefully short 
of Chinese interpreters. If not, then 
we must tackle the job ourselves. We 
must assure all prisoners of their 
right to refuse repatriation and to re- 
tain their fictitious names if neces- 
sary. The prisoners should know that 
they are supposed to go before the 
commission to listen to “explana- 
tions,” not to answer questions. 

The fourth step we can take is to 
augment our own staff of Chinese- 
and Korean-speaking Americans to 
supervise the above briefing. If we 
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have too few in Korea now, we must 
find more and fly them there post- 
haste. After briefing the prisoners, 
they can double as our “representa- 
tives on the detaining side” at the ex- 
plaining sessions. A retired mission- 
ary or a Chinese-American business. 
man from Hawaii would, during the 
“explanations,” be worth ten colonels 
who understand only English. 

In the event that we are still short 
of interpreters, we should insist on 
the right to tape-record each and 
every “explanation” session so that 
our few understand 
Korean and Chinese can at least de- 
tect any improper behavior before 
too much time has expired. Finally, 


officials who 


we should insist that all staff mem- 
bers of the “neutral” nations estab- 
lish that they are nationals of the 
country they claim to represent; in 
this way, 
nist movement will be unable to slip 
Korean- and Chinese-speaking Rus- 


the international Commu- 


sians over on us in the guise of 
“Poles” and “Czechs.” 

If properly informed as to the facts 
and given proper safeguards, it is 
possible that a large proportion of 
the prisoners may yet win their way 
to freedom. It is up to us to make 
sure they get every chance to do so. 











TO CHINESE AND  KOREANS 


The New Leader 
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ANGIER ISLAND is a bit of old 

Virginia stuck out in the middle 
of Chesapeake Bay. Its population 
consists of 999 religious people and 
one saint. I suppose it is the most 
homogeneous community on this con- 
tinent. Captain John Smith discov- 
ered the place in 1608, and, a century 
or so later, a bunch of Britishers 
took possession of it. Their descend- 
ants, bearing the same names and 
speaking in the same accents, are 
there to this day. 

They live in white houses ranged 
behind white pale fences along a 
street about ten feet wide. There is 
no need for a wider highway, for 
there are no horses, wagons or auto- 
mobiles. Transportation is carried on 
by means of boats or little scooters. 
There are no jarring noises—indeed. 
hardly any sounds except those pro- 
duced by birds and children, And 
there is no dirt, no smoke nuisance. 

Those few outsiders who infiltrate 
from what is called “the main” are 
80 like the natives that they cause 
little variation. There are no “for- 
tigners.” no Negroes, no Catholics— 
not because anyone has anything 
against them, but merely because 
there is no reason why they should 
come. There were once two Negroes. 
But one of them died and the other 
grew lonesome and moved away. 

There is a genuinely established 
church. It is not established by law: 
that would be against the Constitu- 
tion. But it is established as a matter 
of fact. It is a Methodist church, and 
nearly the whole population belongs 
to it. The pastor settles many differ- 
*nces among his parishioners which 
Mm other communities would be car- 
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By William E. Bohn 


Little World 


On an Island 


ried into court. There is a mayor 
and a city council, but their duties 
are slight. The one policeman leads 
an easy life. 

To show the hold which the church 
has on the people, the pastor told me 
what happened to the moving-picture 
house. It had been in successful op- 
eration for some time when, last 
winter, the church conducted a series 
of what are called “revival services.” 
A couple of hundred persons whose 
interest had grown luke-warm were 
reclaimed and brought back into the 
fold. One result was that the movie- 
man was deprived of his patrons, and 
his place of entertainment had to 
close down. The minister himself 
was amused and somewhat perplexed 
at this. These people who look upon 
moving pictures as sinful have tele- 
vision sets in their homes and view 
all sorts of movies on their own 
screens. It seems that going to the 
theater is what is sinful. 

There is, of course, no legal means 
of securing alcoholic liquor on the 
island. There was formerly a trickle 
of bootleg whiskey, which marred the 
sobriety of the otherwise orderly 
people, But the clergyman told me in 
dramatic fashion how he got after 
the still-operator who was the source 
of this defilement. He filled him with 
terror of the law and finally persuad- 
ed him to change his way of life and 
join the church. Now there is nothing 
on Tangier to interfere with the 
market for Coca-Cola and ginger ale. 

These people live on crabs. Most 
of the men start out at 3 o’clock every 
working day and remain on _ the 
water until about 11. On the way in, 
they deliver their boatloads of crus- 


taceans to the “crabhouse men.” The 
mail-boat which provides the connec- 
tion between the island and “the 
main” goes out every morning piled 
high with the crates in which the 
crabs, packed in ice and seaweed, 
make their journey to the market. 

While we were there last week, 
there was a strike of the crabbers. 
They got the notion that the crab- 
house men were making too much, 
so they struck for a raise of from 
three to four cents for each crab 
brought in. On the first day, one 
crabber who said he needed the 
money went out with his boat as 
usual. Some of the others told me 
that he would be talked to, and, if 
he did not promise to stay on land, 
something would happen to him. 

But I am near the end of my space 
and have not yet given any account 
of my saint. He is the island doctor. 
He began his service with these 
people in 1918. That was 35 years 
ago. He saw from the start that he 
could not remain there on the basis 
of the usual medical-service arrange- 
ments. So he devised a plan of 
his own, Let no one call it social- 
ized medicine. If ever there was in- 
dividual enterprise, this is it. The 
doctor—his name is Charles F. Glad- 
stone—figured that his expenses 
were less on the island than they 
would be anywhere else. He needed 
to maintain no office, no nurse, no 
secretary. no automobile. He did 
need money for drugs and instru- 
ments. A modest income would suf- 
fice. but it was essential that it be 
regular and reliable. 

There are about 215 families on 
the island. The plan which has 
worked successfully for 35 years pro- 
vides that large families should con- 
tribute $2 per month and the smaller 
families $1. The doctor does his own 
collecting and keeps his books in his 
head. He reports that so few families 
neglect to pay that there is no need 
to worrv about them. Dr. Gladstone 
is not rich, but he is one of the most 
contented men I have ever known. 
And the health record of the island 
is excellent. 








By George D. Blackwood 


THE BATTLE 
FOR LOCAL 600 


Reuther fights Reds for UAW’s biggest unit 


labor 
unions. Though their overall influ- 


American 


hom CoMMUNISTS are not losing 


strength in 


ence in the labor movement is small, 
they are keeping a tight grip on the 
unions they control and making some 
inroads elsewhere. Moreover, the 
“united front” maneuver ordered last 
December seems to be making some 
headway. 

How do the Communists get en- 
trenched in a labor union? What are 
their present tactics and objectives? 
And what can be done about them? 
For the answers, let us take a look 
at the world’s biggest local union— 
the United Auto Workers (CIO) 
Local 600 at Ford’s River Rouge 
plant in Dearborn, Mich. Nowhere in 
the United States in recent years has 
the CP tried so hard—and, on the 
whole, successfully—to gain control 
of a union. 

The President of Local 600, Carl 
Stellato, is an energetic, ambitious 
young man. According to a close 
associate, he regards himself as a 
“militant centrist who is concerned 
with the problems of the Ford work- 
ers and doesn’t pay much attention to 
international problems.” Be that as 
it may, Stellato has been able to 
maintain a firm hold on his office 
since 1950 largely because the 
union’s pro-Communist faction has 
been only too glad to work with his 
“Center” against the “Right” repre- 
sented by UAW President Walter 


GeorceE D. BLAcKwoop feaches polit- 
ical economy at Boston University. 


Reuther. The Communists shrewdly 
let Stellato lead the fight against 
Reuther in the UAW—which he does 
at every opportunity. He usually 
takes a beating outside the local, but 
this only serves to make his “fight 
for the Ford workers” more popular 
at 600. 

A basic background factor in the 
Stellato-Communist alliance is the 
long history of exploitation and bru- 
tality which preceded the unioniza- 
tion of River Rouge a dozen years 
ago. Conditions have improved 
greatly since the UAW organizing 
campaign of 1940-41, but much dis- 
content still exists. There have been 
Communists in the Ford plant since 
1919, and they made it a target for 
“concentration” in the 1920s. During 
the Depression, the party made little 
headway, particularly after the 1932 
“Hunger March” in which four men 
were killed. After the UAW was or- 
ganized, however, it began to come 
into its own. After Local 600 began 
to function under its newly-won con- 
tract in 1941, the Communists nearly 
gained control of the all-important 
General Council and came close to 
capturing three large and politically 
pivotal units: the Motor Building, the 
Production Foundry and the Press 
Steel Building. 

The Communists have enjoyed 
these basic advantages in Local 600: 

© They have a trained, vocal, co- 
hesive corps of adherents. These 
have never been more than a few 
hundred in number, but they are 
strategically located and backed by 








600’s STELLATO: AN ABOUT-FACE 


some 1,500 to 2,000 fellow-travel- 
ers. 

© They know labor history and 
tactics, attend all meetings, and vote 
in all elections. 

© The opposition was fragmented 
for a long time, consisting of So- 
cialists, several types of Trotskyites, 
the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists, Reutherites and John L. 
Lewis followers. Moreover, many able 
anti-Communist leaders, as they 
arose, were siphoned off into the in- 
ternational union. 

© The Communists work hard to 
satisfy the workers’ grievances. 

© Elections are too frequent, 80 
that Communists defeated for one of- 
fice can soon find another to run for. 

© From the very emergence of 
Local 600 in 1941, the company 
agreed to check off union dues. Since 
the workers thus did not need to 
visit the union hall, it was all the 
easier for a dedicated, hard-working 
minority to extend their power te 
latively undisturbed. 

© The directed a 
strong appeal at foreign-born and 
other minority groups, especially 
Negroes. 

When Carl Stellato became Pres! 
dent of Local 600 in 1950, he was a 
Reuther stalwart and a strong antl 
Communist. After the outbreak of 
war in Korea, in one of the most dar- 
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PRESIDENT REUTHER: SETBACK 


ing coups in UAW history, he forced 
a resolution through the General 
Council requiring all officers of the 
local to sign an anti-Communist 
pledge backing the UN stand. Dave 
Averill, Editor of Local 600’s news- 
paper Ford Facts and a former Com- 
munist, was turned loose on the 
CPers; he denounced two officials 
of the local as “stooges of the party” 
and Communism as “the syphilis of 
the labor movement.” Stellato himself 
oficially charged the two men in 
question and three other General 
Council members with being “sub- 
servient to the Communist party.” 

But then everything changed. In a 
complete reversal, Stellato arranged 
the complete exoneration by the 
General Council of the five alleged 
party-liners and later fought the in- 
ternational union’s action in suspend- 
ing them from office. The anti-Com- 
munist campaign in Ford Facts 
halted, and Stellato started working 
with the Left against Reuther. 

Just what produced this ideolo- 
gical about-face is hard to say. One 
tfeason may be that, in the spring 
1951 elections, Stellato nearly lost to 
a left-winger. A key issue during 
the election campaign was Reuther’s 
plan to increase UAW dues; this was 
Very unpopular with the union mem- 
bers, and Stellato subsequently de- 
cided to join the leftists in opposing 
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it. Stellato may have become con- 
vinced that Reuther was not defend- 
ing the interests of the Ford workers 
vigorously enough. Some sources say, 
too, that he came under the influence 
of John L. Lewis admirers who had 
long worked with the Left. The con- 
stant jockeying for position and 
shifting alliances normal in a large 
local like 600 also unquestionably 
underlay his startling move. At any 
rate, the local’s big tenth-anniversary 
celebration on June 23, 1951 was a 
strictly anti-Reuther affair, capped 
by a speech by John L. Lewis, and 
Stellato boldly announced a program 
of his own for Ford workers, in- 
cluding industry-wide bargaining, an 
end to long-term contracts, a 30-hour 
week, and a guaranteed annual wage. 

The hold of the Left-Center alli- 
ance on Local 600 was not shaken 
until March 1952, when the House 
Un-American Activities Committee 
moved into Michigan, listening to 
witnesses like Shelton Tappes, a 
former CPer who moved up from 
600 to work for Reuther in the inter- 
national; Lee Romano, former vice 
president of the local, and Dave 
Averill. 38 members of Local 600 
were named as Communists, includ- 
ing 14 members of the General Coun- 
cil. The international decided to move 
in and set up an administratorship; 
for almost six months, a UAW com- 
mittee governed Local 600 and super- 
vised new elections. 

Revived under the aegis of an ad- 
ministration which was friendly for 
the first time in years, the right wing 
soon split over whether to make a 
deal with Stellato or wage an all-out 
campaign; returns from voting in 
the local’s various units showed that 
he and his Communist supporters 
had lost very little ground as a re- 
sult of the Committee revelations. 
Finally, the Reutherites withdrew 
their candidates from the all-local 
election, and the Stellato slate won a 
sweeping victory over token opposi- 
tion. In the election held last May, a 
Stellato “unity” ticket routed Reuther 
adherents, and Stellato himself was 
re-elected President by 20,000 votes 


to 8,000 for his closest rival. (At the 
recent UAW convention in Atlantic 
City, however, his bid to extend his 
power to the international by win- 
ning a seat on the Executive Board 
was decisively defeated.) 

The history of Local 600 offers 
little reason to believe that Commu- 
nist influence will soon be cleaned 
out. Despite the House Committee 
investigation, the action of the inter- 
national in setting up an adminis- 
tratorship and the concern felt by 
many workers in the plant, that in- 
fluence remains strong. The reasons 
are several: 

® The countless elections and can- 
didates, and the tendency of “pork- 
chops” issues to obscure ideology, 
make union members apathetic to- 
ward the Communist question. 

© There is a strong undercurrent 
of hostility and suspicion toward the 
leadership of the international, which 
Stellato and the Communists turn to 
their own account. The fact that 
many of the 20,000 workers who 
voted against the UAW in the 1941 
NLRB election still work in the plant 
contributes to this. 

® There is a deep underlying re- 
sentment against the company, stem- 
ming partly from past abuses and 
from bitterness against the whole 
pattern of the Machine Age, which 
the Communists exploit with their 
militant demands. 

What, then, are the prospects? To- 
day, men who have demonstrably 
never broken with the Communist 
party on any issue, major or minor, 
hold high posts in Local 600. If the 
situation gets out of hand, of course, 
the international can step in again, 
but this is a last resort which Reuther 
would prefer to avoid. The fact of 
the matter is that conditions at the 
River Rouge plant are merely a re- 
flection of widespread attitudes in 
this country, within the labor move- 
ment as well as outside it. Some day, 
when the general public throws off its 
apathy and becomes politically alert 
and active, perhaps the members of 
Local 600, too, will rouse themselves 
and oust their Communist leaders. 








Backwardness won all around even though 


Syria’s vote was rigged, Lebanon’s wasn’t 


Levantine Elections 


By Mark Alexander 


TEL Aviv 
URING JULY, elections took place 
D: Syria and Lebanon. Colonel 
Adib Shishekly, dictator of Syria 
since 1951. was elected President of 
the Republic, receiving 99.6 per 
cent of the votes. In Lebanon, a few 
pro-Government candidates were de- 
feated and the Communists _ lost 
strength, but on the whole the feudal 
forces retained power. 

Shishekly has received a big build- 
up in the American press. Time 
magazine wrote, for example: 

“When strongman Adib Shi- 
shekly appeared in his bulletproof 

Mercedes in the city’s Liberation 

Square. 100,000 happy Syrians 

roared in his praise... . he is a 

remarkable man, a dictator who is 

shy. honest and level-headed.” 

A man who receives 99.6 per cent 


of the vote may be remarkable, but 
he is not shy or level-headed, and is 
certainly not honest. On the eve of 
his election, practically all of Syria’s 
public figures signed a manifesto at- 
tacking Shishekly; he is ridiculed 
and scorned throughout the Arab 
world. The election results were no 
surprise. But why has Shishekly a 
good press in the United States and 
willing. receptive and gullible part- 
ners among American diplomats? 
Shishekly, who seized power after 
a crypto-Communist and former 
Nazi, Dr. M. Dualibi, had been made 
Prime Minister by the Parliament. 
has become a symbol of inefficiency. 
reaction and tyranny in the Middle 
East. He has increased Syria’s mili- 
tary spending from £6 million to £20 
million: has ruined her relations with 
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Turkey, Iraq, Lebanon and Jordan; 
and has estranged all the liberal ele- 
ments at home, notably Akram Hau- 
rani’s Socialist party and Michel 
Aflak’s Ba’th (Renaissance). 

Because, for the first time, Amer- 
ican policy has identified itself with 
this type of figure, the resentment 
against Shishekly at home and 
abroad has been transferred to Amer- 
ica. 

General Naguib in Egypt honestly 
attempted to carry out social and po- 
litical reforms, and failed—not be- 
cause of a lack of good will on his 
part, but because of the inertia of the 
people and the deep-rooted corrup- 
tion among the very people he tried 
to reform. Naguib’s attempt, how- 
ever, is appreciated, even by his foes. 
Shishekly, on the other hand. never 
even tried. At the recent election, the 
Syrians had to vote for a new con- 
stitution drafted by Army leaders. 
More than 99 per cent voted for it. 
There is nothing organically wrong 
with this constitution, except that 
there is no reason to believe it will 
ever be observed or implemented. The 
constitution, which was widely ad- 
vertised as “modeled on the USS. 
Constitution,” will no doubt become 
a symbol of oppression. 

Shishekly’s position is far from 
solid. Every three months or so, a 
new conspiracy against him is re- 
vealed. Since he has antagonized 
most of the Army officers, it is prob- 
ably only a matter of time before one 
of these conspiracies succeeds. In 
view of the popular resentment of his 
American backers, there is no guar- 





antee that the next dictator will be 
“pro-Western.” 

Of course, the nature of Shishekly’s 
“pro-Westernism” is hard to divine, 
He refused to join a Middle East de. 
fense pact. He turned down Point 
Four aid. He forced a delegation 
from the International Confederation 
of Free Trade to leave 
Damascus because he did not want 
“his” trade unions taking sides in 
the East-West conflict. And he threat. 
ens Turkey and Israel by promising 
to retrieve the “lost territories” in 
the North (the sandjak of Alexand- 
retta, part of Turkey) and to “lib- 
erate” Israel from the Israelis. This 
would presumably be done with the 
help of arms shipments to be supplied 
through Mutual Security funds. Such 
shipments are, therefore, a direct 
threat to Turkey and Israel at a time 
when both those nations are being 
actively wooed by Moscow. Perhaps 
there is a higher wisdom in antagon- 
izing one’s friends and appeasing 
one’s enemies; more likely, Wash- 
ington is in for rude surprises. 

The elections in Lebanon were 
comparatively fair. Two members of 
the outgoing government were defeat- 
ed, which has not happened within 
living memory. Candidates of the 


Unions 


Communist “peace movement” were 
trounced by a very large vote; they 
received less than a fourth the num- 
ber of votes they had garnered in 
past elections. 

But in Lebanon, as in Syria, West: 
ern support goes exclusively to the 
rich feudalists. Kamel el Junblat. 
head of the liberal reformist “So- 
cialist Progressive party,” withdrew 
most of his party’s candidates in pro- 
test against “undue intervention by 
the ruling circles, Shishekly and 
foreign powers.” The complaint may 
be exaggerated, but it is a pity that 
the only strong reform movement in 
Lebanon—the only true alternative 
to Communism—is now gradually 
passing under “neutralist” influence. 
This is primarily a result of Amer- 
ica’s one-sided support of conserva 
tism in a country where there is 
little to conserve and much to reform. 


The New Leader 
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French colonialism has deprived a proud people of basic liberties 





THE CASE FOR FREEDOM 
IN MOROCCO 


lem of Morocco has been before 
the United Nations. Last December, 
the General Assembly adopted a 
resolution urging the French Gov- 
ernment to enter into negotiations 
with the Sultan of Morocco in order 
to find a solution based on the prin- 
ciples of the UN Charter. Yet, the 
French adamantly continue to push a 
colonial policy whose outcome can 
only be Morocco’s disappearance as 
a sovereign state and outright incor- 
poration into France. 


a October 6, 1951, the prob- 


Morocco was an independent na- 
tion long before the establishment 
of the French protectorate in 1912. 
Marshal Lyautey, the first French 
Resident General, bore testimony to 
this in 1920 when he said: 

“In Morocco, we were faced 
with an historic and independent 
empire. extremely jealous of that 
independence, resisting any form 
of bondage, and which until re- 
cently had the appearance of a 
constituted state, with its _hier- 
archy of officials, its diplomatic 
representation abroad, its social- 
welfare bodies. . . .” 

For more than twelve centuries, 
Morocco was free and independent. 
Until 1912. it was the only Arab 
country which had never been con- 
quered by a foreign power or formed 
part of the Ottoman Empire. It had 
maintained diplomatic and commer- 
cial relations with other nations on 
a basis of equality, and England, 
France, Holland and Spain had at 
Various times competed for the Sul- 
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By Abderrahman Ben Abdellali 


Member, Moroccan Delegation to the United States 


tan’s friendship. Morocco was the 
first country to recognize the United 
States and to sign a treaty of friend- 
ship with the young state. On De- 
cember 1, 1789, George Washington 
assured Sultan Mohammed Ben Ab- 
dellah in a letter that “I shall not 
cease to promote every measure that 
may conduce to the friendship and 
harmony which so happily subsist 
between your empire and” the United 
States. 

During the Middle Ages, Morocco 
helped hold aloft the lamp of civ- 
ilization. The famous Alhambra at 
Granada and many of Spain’s other 
architectural masterpieces bear tes- 


THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO WITH FRENCH PRESIDENT VINCENT AURIOL 








timony to the skill of Moroccan 
builders. Moroccan scholars made 
important contributions to mathe- 
matics, physics, biology and astron- 
omy, and Moroccan philosophers 
inspired many medieval thinkers. It 
was the Moroccans, too, who intro- 
duced Arabic numerals to Europe. 
Now this nation which had never 
known a conqueror’s heel is forced 
to suffer the oppression of a typical 
colonial regime. Since 1914, its 
people has lived under a state of 
siege, deprived of all democratic 
rights. Here are some of the details: 
There is no freedom of assembly. 
According to the law of August 2, 
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1914, renewed in 1939 and 1945: 


“No public or private meeting 
may be held without previous 
authorization granted by the mili- 
tary authorities on the advice of 
the local civil control authority. 
. . . Only French citizens will be 
allowed to speak at public or pri- 
vate meetings and only the French 
language is to be used. Access to 
such meetings may be forbidden to 
Moroccan subjects.” 

There is no freedom of the press. 
The people have no newspapers to de- 
fend their rights. In August 1951, 
the French lifted the harsh censor- 
ship hitherto imposed on Moroccan 
newspapers, but then suppressed the 
papers altogether instead. By con- 
trast, the publications of the French 
colony and the Residency continue to 
circulate freely. 

There is no freedom of movement. 
In order to travel from one to an- 
other of the zones into which the 
country is divided, a Moroccan must 
obtain a special visa in addition to 
his passport. Yet, French nationals 
are free to move at will throughoui 
the protectorate. The French admin- 
istration assumes sole authority in 
all matters relating to passports, visas 
and permits, and grants them at its 
absolute discretion. 

The workers have no rights. The 
Moroccan worker is probably the 
lowest-paid in the world. Agricultural 
workers, who constitute the great 
majority, receive at most 200 francs 
a day. or 50 cents; the women get no 
more than 50 francs. Family benefits 
are reserved for a few privileged 
groups, and even they are subject to 
racial discrimination. In Casablanca, 
for example. a Moroccan bus driver 
with eight children receives benefits 
lower than those paid to his European 
fellow-worker with only one child. 
Agricultural laborers work 10-12 
hours a day, yet they get neither a 
weekly day of rest nor an annual 
vacation. Moreover, they are obliged, 
under penalty of imprisonment, to 
give every Frenchman a_ military 
salute. 

The people have no social rights. 
There are schools and hospitals in 
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Morocco, but most of them are ex- 
clusively for the French. Only 7 per 
cent of Moroccan children of school 
age are enrolled in schools; the re- 
maining two million are on the 
streets. Yet, French children have no 
difficulty finding desks in the schools 
built especially for them under the 
Moroccan budget. After 41 years of 
the French protectorate, there are no 
more than 400 Moroccan college 
graduates. The same pattern of dis- 
crimination is found in every sphere 
of Moroccan life. 

France has not even respected the 
treaty which she imposed on Morocco 
in 1912. The so-called “protector- 
ate” has been transformed into an 
outright colony, with a_ separate 
French administration, backed up a 
strong police force, set up parallel 
with the native authorities. This 
French administration, which is al- 
lotted 80 per cent of the total Moroc- 
can budget, has usurped the preroga- 
tives of the Moroccan administration 
and reduced it to complete ineffec- 
tiveness. The Moroccan “Prime Min- 
ister,” whom the French installed 41 
years ago, is now 108 years old and 
still in office! 

Thus, the Moroccan people find 
themselves reduced to the status of 
foreigners in their own land. Moroc- 
cans are forbidden to publish news- 
papers, organize trade unions or hold 
meetings. Yet, French Communists 
in Morocco, simply because they are 
Frenchmen, are permitted to main- 
tain their party, their trade unions 
and their newspapers without inter- 
ference. We thus have the ironic 
spectacle of patriotic Moroccans 
languishing in prison or exile while 
the Communists enjoy full freedom 
for their work of subversion. 

The French maintain continuous 
pressure on the Sultan of Morocco 
to accept so-called “democratic re- 
forms” which are actually contrary 
to every principle of democracy as 
well as international law. The French 
plan for municipal reorganization, in 
violation of international law, pro- 
poses to grant political rights to 
French settlers. Moreover, the 325,- 





000 Frenchmen would receive repre. 
sentation equal to that of the 9,000, 
000 Moroccans, with French repre. 
sentatives in the municipal councils 
elected while the Moroccans were 
appointed by the French administra. 
tion. 

The police, Army, finances and ad- 
ministrative system of Morocco are 
already in French hands. Under the 
proposed “reforms,” the French 
settlers would become the masters of 
the country, de jure as well as de 
facto. The “reforms” are one more 
proof that France has no intention 
of granting Morocco independence, 
now or in the future. Indeed, this 
was apparent as long ago as February 
1944, when the Charter of Brazza- 
ville, which set forth the bases of 
French colonial policy, declared: 

“The great civilizing _ task 
achieved by France in her colonies 
excludes any ideas of autonomy, 
any possibility of evolution out- 
side of the French bloc of empire. 

The eventual establishment of 

self-government even in the distant 

future is to be rejected.” 


Under the present regime, Moroe- 
co is moving inexorably toward the 
complete loss of its national identity. 
The French argue that their econom- 
ic interests entitle them to political 
privileges which mean the enslave- 
ment of the Moroccan people. We 
cannot accept this argument. Our de- 
mands are summed up in the com- 
muniqué issued by the Sultan on 
October 3. 1952: 

1. Establishment of public and in- 
dividual freedoms; 
of a 
Moroccan government with power to 


2. Formation responsible 
negotiate and composed of men who 
command the confidence of the 
people; 

3. Negotiation of a new treaty 
with France which will guarantee 
Moroccan sovereignty as well as the 
legitimate interests of the French 
settlers. 

Morocco is ready and willing to 
cooperate with all freedom-loving, 
democratic nations, _ particularly 
France, but only if our equal rights 
as a free people are respected. 


The New Leader 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





x The Munich 





CHAMBERLIN 


MunicH 

T WOULD BE heartening for any 

New LEADER reader to come here 
and see in action three organizations 
which are firing freedom-salvos at 
the Iron Curtain every day. Radio 
Free Europe is installed in a large 
headquarters, housing almost 1,300 
employes, in the Englischer Garten. 
Outside Munich, one finds the staff 
of the new Russian broadcasting sta- 
tion, “Osvobozhdeniye” (“Libera- 
tion”), maintained by the American 
Committee for Liberation from Bol- 
shevism. And I found an old friend 
of Moscow days, Charlie Malamuth, 
working twelve to sixteen hours on 
many days as head of the Russian 
desk of the Voice of America. 

The main targets of Free Europe 
are Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Poland; attempts are also made to 
reach Bulgaria, Rumania and Alba- 
nia. Seripts are prepared by political 
refugees from these countries, work- 
ing in cooperation with American 
advisers, and are, of course, deliv- 
ered in the appropriate languages. 

Contrary to some impressions, this 
isnot just a matter of firing off ver- 
bal blank cartridges without purpose 
or direction. The people who operate 
Free Europe keep in close touch 
with changing conditions in the satel- 
lite countries by interviewing refu- 
gees, reading the controlled news- 
papers (with an eye for what is 
between the lines), and getting the 
reports of correspondents in key ob- 
“rvation posts. Thus, they can adjust 
the political line of the broadcasts to 
the situation in each target country. 

One of the most surprising reac- 
tions to Free Europe—one which I 
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Firing Line 


had not appreciated until I talked 
with William Griffith, the political ad- 
viser, and others connected with the 
operation—is the substantial volume 
of fan mail received, 
especially from Poland. Letters are 
sent to cover-up addresses or are 
smuggled out; some Poles even take 
a chance and put their letters in the 
regular mails. One look at this fan 
mail (remarkably extensive when one 
considers the conditions under which 
it is written) indicates that the Polish 
Communist regime is as despised by 
the majority of the Polish people as 
the East German puppet regime is by 
the people of East Germany. 

The political objectives of the sta- 
tion are to cause a slowdown in in- 
dustrial and agricultural output, to 
counteract Communist 
with true reports, and to expose, 


which is 


propaganda 


when possible, spies and provoca- 
teurs. The violence of the attacks on 
Free Europe by the satellite regimes 
is taken as proof that some good re- 
sults are being achieved. In Poland, a 
propaganda novel has been published 
with a view to discrediting the sta- 
tion. But the fan mail still rolls in, ad- 
dressed not to Americans but to “our 
dear countrymen, the free Poles.” 
“Liberation,” which broadcasts in 
Russian (and, on a smaller scale, in 
some of the languages of the Cau- 
casus and Central Asia), is in a more 
experimental stage. It started on 
March 1 and has discussed such ev- 
ents as the death of Stalin, the East 
German revolt and the fall of Beria. 
Every effort is made to play up to 
the psychology of the Soviet people. 
For example, some Red Army officers 
who had come over to the West looked 


sour when a broadcast on “Libera- 
tion” declared that the peoples of 
Russia had been thrown back to the 
time of Ivan the Terrible. Even 
among these “defectors,” who hated 
the Communist system with all their 
hearts, there was an element of na- 
tional pride. 

Every such indication of current 
moods is studied and taken into ac- 
count. Some scripts are written on 
the spot; some are sent from New 
York. Some of the New York scripts, 
incidentally, have been clearly de- 
signed to drive a wedge between the 
Red Army and the Soviet regime. 
Russian troops in East Germany and 
Austria are primary targets. 

It was fun to hear Charlie Mala- 
muth take great pains to coach a 
young former Red Army officer. who 
had very recently slipped across the 
Iron Curtain, on how to get just the 
right note of sarcasm into a broadcast 
deriding the Kremlin’s refusal to let 
the Soviet chess team come to New 
York and live outside the carefully 
guarded Soviet house in Glen Cove, 
Long Island. Whatever may he the 
case with other branches of the 
Voice, in Munich its Russian op- 
erations are in the hands of fighting 
anti-Communists. 

It was ironical that Beria’s down- 
fall was hinted when he did not join 
other Soviet leaders at the first 
performance of an opera devoted to 
the Decembrists. For the nightmare 
of the Communists is the appearance 
of new Decembrists, Red Army offi- 
cers and soldiers made rebels by 
what they have seen in the West. The 
purpose of all these radio stations is 
to make possible the emergence. in 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. of 
new Decembrists. Their hope is in 
Pushkin’s lines, dedicated to the or- 
iginal Decembrists: 

“The heavy hanging chains shall 

fall, 

The walls shall crumble at the 

word, 

And freedom greet you with the 

light 

And brothers give you back the 

sword.” 
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HICKS 


N HIS little book, Aspects of the Novel, E, M. Forster 
8 “We shall all agree that the fundamental aspect 
of the novel is its story-telling aspect.” But he is not 
quite happy about this, and he devotes a chapter to say- 
ing why. The necessity for telling a story often diverts 
the novelist from explorations and experiments that in- 
terest Forster more than any story can; it is a kind of 
bondage, he feels, from which some of the greatest novel- 
ists have almost—but never quite—escaped. 

Since what Mr. Forster expresses is the prevailing atti- 
tude, it is unusual to find a serious novelist who is pri- 
marily a story-teller, but in The Vermilion Gate (John 
Day, $4.50) Lin Yutang again reveals himself as that 
kind of novelist. The jacket says of the novel. “Its man- 
ner is that of the famous story-tellers of the Orient.” and 
that may well be true, but it is also the manner of some 
of the most famous novelists of the Occident. from Sir 
Walter Scott on. 

The action takes place in western China, beginning in 
Si-an and stretching as far as fabled Cathay. The time 
is the early “30s, and the background is the Moslem Re- 
bellion, an episode of which most of us have never heard. 
The principal theme is the romance between Li Fei. a 
young journalist, and Tu Jo-an, a college student and a 
girl of good family. There is also a secondary and tragic 
romance involving a young story-teller, O-yun. 

Jo-an and Fei fall passionately in love, and after a 
time, at Jo-an’s suggestion, they sleep together. Fei goes 
to report the Moslem Rebellion, runs into a series of 
adventures. and is jailed for a considerable period of 
time. Jo-an. meanwhile. has discovered that she is preg- 
nant, and her father, whom she had counted on for sup- 
port, succumbs to a heart attack. Her uncle not only 
puts her out of the house but steals her property. Not 
knowing whether Fei is alive or dead, Jo-an goes to 
Lanchow and serves as a private tutor while preparing 
to have the baby. In due season, she establishes contact 
with the imprisoned Li Fei, and contributes to his rescue. 
But before he returns, she has borne a son and has 
been reconciled with Fei’s family. 

This, of course, is the Patient Griselda theme, except 
that Jo-an’s sufferings are not directly imposed by her 
husband. What gives the theme a certain piquancy is the 
fact that Jo-an is presented to us as a modern young 
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By Granville Hicks 


Lin Yutang’s Tale of Two Lovers— 
Romance Against a Chinese Backdrop 


woman. We meet her first in a group of students who are 
demonstrating against the Japanese invasion of Man. 
churia, and throughout she wears the trappings of mod- 
ernity. But it is the ancient virtues of fidelity and forti- 
tude that make her a heroine. 

The three most remarkable characters in the novel are 
all women. O-yun, the story-teller, is as heroic as Jo-an. 
and the loyalty with which she holds to the standards 
of her class and her profession is admirable. Equally 
loyal and resourceful is Chunmei, the illiterate mistress 
of Jo-an’s uncle, who becomes the mainstay of the Tu 
family. By comparison with these three strong and cour- 
ageous women, the men, even Li Fei, seem rather pallid. 

Although the book’s great quality is, as I have said. 
its narrative movement, the reader is not rushed from 
incident to incident. On the contrary, the author is con- 
stantly pausing for leisurely descriptions and for medi- 
tations on one subject or another. This, too, serves to 
remind us of the novelists of the eighteenth and nine 
teenth centuries. But if Lin Yutang is quite willing to 
linger along the way, he knows where he is going. and 
he takes the reader with him. 

This is anything but a problem novel, and I think that 
Lin Yutang chose a distant spot and an unfamiliar epi 
sode in history to emphasize that fact. But it would be 
wrong to suppose that the novel has nothing to teach us 
about China and its problems. Li Fei is a whole-hearted 
advocate of Westernization. To him, the belief that China 
can take the fruits of Western science and industry with- 
out adopting the attitudes that underlie them, a compro 
mise popular with many of his contemporaries. is folly. 
Yet, in Li Fei and in Jo-an and in most of the other 
admirable characters, strength is derived from qualities 
that are traditionally Chinese. One ends the book with the 
feeling that there must be in many Chinese tremendous 
powers of resistance—powers great enough to withstand 
even the brain-washing operations of Mao Tse-tung. 


a 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Search for World Understanding 


Who Speaks for Man? 
By Norman Cousins. 
Macmillan. 318 pp. $3.50. 


THIs BOOK by the Editor of the 
Saturday Review falls into three 
parts. The first of these consists of 
eighteen descriptive chapters on con- 
ditions in Europe and Asia which 
combine an understanding of current 
problems with human warmth and 
story-telling ability. Of particular 
poignancy are Mr. Cousins’s accounts 
of his experience in Asia. No one will 
easily forget the story of the Korean 
refugees who, for reasons of military 
necessity, had to be driven back into 
the Red lines. The personal impres- 
sions of India’s famine (and of the 
fate of orphaned children in Europe) 
show how much, despite the various 
assistance programs, still needs to be 
done to alleviate human suffering. 

There is a scene in Lahore, Pakis- 
tan, where the author met a group of 
writers, journalists and publishers, 
and discovered to his dismay their 
almost complete ignorance about 
American literature. “Don’t Amer- 
icans ever read books?” “Do you 
have any important writers?” Mr. 
Cousins explained that there were in- 
deed quite a few American writers 
worthy of note, and he invited his 
friends to visit the local United States 
Information Service library. He 


adds: 


“The books most in demand are 
those on modern medicine. tech- 
nology and farming. The service 
afforded by those libraries is ab- 
undantly appreciated. But the cul- 
tural side of the libraries so far 
has been underdeveloped. . . . It is 
time to pay increased attention in 
our information services to the 
life of the mind in America as it 
is reflected in our serious novels. 
belles lettres, philosophy and his- 
torical works.” 
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Reviewed by Stefan T. Possony 
Author, “A Century of Conflict”; Professor of 
International Relations, Georgetown University 


All this is excellent writing and 
highly informative. Although I dis- 
agree with Mr. Cousins’s attempt to 
deny the existence of a “Western 
world” or a “Western civilization,” 
I feel that he has improved our un- 
derstanding of Asian peoples, prob- 
lems and thought processes. He has 
laid to rest many clichés about “Ori- 
ental man,” and he certainly proves 
the point that the separation of East 
and West is over. Americans must 
come to understand the events of 
Asia, and Mr. Cousins’s book will 
help them in this vital learning proc- 
ess, 

A second part of the book is de- 
voted to expounding Mr. Cousins’s 
favorite solution to the ills of this 
world: the establishment of world 
government. Taking the 
threat, the vast growth of physical 
power, the gradual erosion of na- 
tional independence. and the econom- 
ic and technological unification of 
the world as his starting points, he 
states that world government is not 
only inevitable but the only hope of 
survival. This goal. he suggests. can 
be reached through a federation of 
the United Nations and the transfer 
of sovereignty to a central body 


atomic 


“capable of creating and enforcing 
world law.” 

No one will take exception to Mr. 
Cousins’s premises. Atomic warfare 
is a terrible threat. In many ways. 
the world is undergoing unification. 
But Mr. Cousins fails to present an 
argument for the solution he pro- 
poses. For example, he does not really 
understand the meaning of sov- 
ereignty when he asserts that it can 
be transferred from one body to an- 


other. He expects great things to. 
come from disarmament, but it is 
apparent that he has not made a 
study of the technical problems in- 
volved. Whether or not world gov- 
ernment would have the advantages 
he expects, cannot be determined by 
a simple statement of faith but only 
by an objective and scientific analysis 
of how such an institution could be 
achieved, what it could do, how it 
would operate and what its limita- 
tions would be. His discourse on the 
subject is metaphysical and romantic. 

Perhaps world government is “in- 
evitable.” I do not believe, however, 
that Norman Cousins or anyone else 
knows what the “inevitable” fate of 
mankind is. Moreover, his “solution” 
is quite irrelevant to our present 
problem of survival. I doubt that 
even the most sanguine believer in 
world government would assert that 
it can be achieved by the present 
generation. Yet the atomic threat is 
upon us now. The question therefore 
is: What must we do to avoid atomic 
destruction within the next five to ten 
years? 

A third part of Mr. Cousins’s book 
deals with the author’s intellectual 
education. He found out that many 
of the things he had learned were 
wrong. Nazi aggression taught him 
that the vested-interest theory of war, 
which would attribute it wholly to 
the greed of munitions-makers. is 
erroneous; that historical determin- 
ism is a doubtful theory. and that 
the anti-war teachings of traditional 
education were meaningless in the 
face of tne Nazi threat. 

' The story of Mr. Cousins’s re- 
education makes fascinating reading. 
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UNDERSTANDING. cossvve 


His frankness does him honor. Oddly 
enough, however, the same lack of 
realism, inadequate attention to facts 
and penchant for broad “solutions” 
of the most abstract kind prevent him 
from coming to grips with the press- 
ing problems of today. A mature 
thinker should not think in terms of 


“either-or.” He should not avoid 
studying the technical side of prob- 
lems. And he should overcome the 
temptation to ignore the military side 
of international life. 

My reading of history convinces 
me that utopias and cure-all solu- 
tions have been the greatest bane of 





mankind. Dreaming about utopias js 
a pleasant and even a necessary pas. 
time. But it tends to distract us from 
those disagreeable chores which are 
necessary if we are to survive and 
make such step-by-step improvements 
in the state of the world as circum. 
stances permit. 





Story of the COs 


Conscription of Conscience. 


By Mulford Q. Sibley and Philip E. Jacob. 


Cornell. 580 pp. $6.50. 


AMERICANS interested in preserv- 
ing civil liberties frequently neglect 
the plight of the conscientious ob- 
jector. This was especially true in 
World War II, which most liberals 
supported enthusiastically. Conscrip- 
tion of Conscience should help focus 
attention on the contributions of that 
stubborn minority whose scruples 
against killing led them to reject the 
methods of violence which the nation 
tried to impose upon them. 

Although both are political scien- 
tists. the authors wisely do not re- 
strict themselves to the legal and 
political aspects of their subject. 
They take their readers into the con- 
script labor camps, mental hospitals, 
guinea-pig medical wards and soil- 
conservation camps where drafted 
objectors rendered alternative serv- 
ice. They also tell about those ob- 
jectors who spent long and monoton- 
ous days in various county jails and 
Perhaps the best 
section deals with the gripping story 
of Corbett Bishop, who fasted for 
426 days, while prison officials kept 
him alive by tube feeding, until he 
was finally released. 

The treatment accorded Bishop and 
other absolutists has grave implica- 
tions in a democracy verbally dedi- 
cated to the extension of human free- 
dom all over the world. England 
made legal provision for absolute 
exemption from conscript service in 
her draft law. Congress refused to 
consider such a measure. However. 


Federal prisons. 
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wartime conscientious objector 


most imprisoned war objectors were 
not absolutists who had refused to 
register or to cooperate with the con- 
scription system. Rather, they were 
in jail because local draft boards 
refused to regard them as sincere ob- 
jectors. And the alternative-service 
camps, where objectors did forced 
labor without compensation, helped 
—together with the internment of 
Japanese-Americans—to set a prece- 
dent for the concentration-camp pro- 
the McCarran Internal 
Security Act. 

Some objectors fought their cases 
in the courts, which, in general, sup- 
ported the system of unpaid con- 
script labor established by Selective 
Service. When, in the Kauten Case, 
a judicial decision broadened the 


vision of 


legal definition of “religious training 
and belief” to include “conscientious 
objection to participation in any war 
under any circumstances,” Selective 
draft boards 
ignored the new interpretation. 

The Supreme Court denied review 
in most objector appeals. In the case 
of Clyde Summers, who was denied 
admission to the Illinois bar because 


Service and _ local 


he had registered as a conscientious 
objector, the high court upheld the 
action of the Illinois bar by a 5-to-4 
vote and denied that the case in- 
volved any religious discrimination. 
For the majority of objectors who 
conflicted with the law there was no 
recourse to judicial review. and their 
prosecution placed them in a posi- 


tion of second-class citizenship which 
in most states prevented them from 
voting. Unless a Presidential amnesty 
should be forthcoming, this condi- 
tion will continue as long as the men 
live. 

The authors, although themselves 
both pacifists, found it impossible to 
agree in answering the question: 
“Did the churches betray religious 
liberty by collaborating with Selec- 
tive Service in the administration of 
alternative service?” Mr. Sibley feels 
that “the churches ought to have 
issued a declaration of independence 
against the warmaking state” instead 
of allowing themselves “to be man- 
ipulated by the state for its own 
ends.” On the other hand, Mr. Jacob 
believes that they “paid the price of 
subservience to Government author- 
ity in assuming public responsibili- 
ties, but in return they secured a 
substantial measure of freedom for 
individual religious thought and ex- 
pression on the part of COs whose 
convictions they upheld.” 

In their differences, the two 
authors illustrate the clash which ex- 
isted within the ranks of pacifists 
and war objectors. The story they 
relate is not one of a unified or or- 
ganized peace movement, but rather 
of the reaction of individual con- 
scientious objectors to the demands 
of the state. Perhaps it is in this 
area of the importance of individual 
conscience that the pacifists made 
their contribution. 
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Are Human Differences ‘Inborn’? 


Free and Unequal. 
By Roger J. Williams. 
Univ. of Texas. 177 pp. $3.50. 


Rocer J. WiLLIAMs is Director of 
the Biochemical Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Texas and the discoverer 
of one of the B-vitamins. In The 
Human Frontier, published in 1946, 
he argued that human problems are 
more likely to be solved through the 
study of individuals than of man in 
general. Free and Unequal continues 
the assault on all those who would 
“lose sight of inborn differences” and 
the biological basis of human in- 
dividuality. 

Dr. Williams believes in individual 
liberty. He has a passionate dislike 
for the “average man” concept, to 
which he attributes much false think- 
ing about American politics, art, 
music, religion, medicine and educa- 
tion, He is particularly annoyed with 
the American public-school system, 
which, in his opinion, rests upon and 
reinforces the “uniformity theory,” 
ie, the assumption that all “new- 
born babies are essentially uniform 
products.” He urges the schools to 
undertake a serious investigation of 
how children differ from one an- 
other and to construct educational 
programs that are in line with these 
differences. 

Many Americans might well agree 
with certain of these observations. 
However, Dr. Williams is, at one and 
the same time, a political and educa- 
tional Savonarola and a eugenicist. 
And, like so many who share this 
orientation, he persists in confusing 
genetic similarities and differences 
With the issue of political and social 
equality (and inequality). Although 
the “heredity or environment” con- 
lroversy has been abandoned by all 
‘rious students of human genetics, 
he has remained a rather naive be- 
liever in the omnipotence and magic 
of words like “inborn,” and begins 
his thesis with the assumption that 
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most human variability is innate or 
genetic. 

Thus, Dr. Williams submits the 
Kinsey Report as furnishing evidence 
of a great range of biological var- 
iability in sexual behavior. It is true 
that sex glands, physiological thresh- 
holds and so on may play a role 
in variable sex behavior. However, 
human sexuality—its social, psychol- 
ogical and cultural cues, its imagery, 
passion, duration and satisfaction—is 
far removed from biological factors. 
Like Kinsey himself, Dr. Williams 
only reluctantly concedes that human 
behavior (including sex, hunger, 
thirst, respiration and bowel move- 
ments) is strongly conditioned by 
psycho-social factors. 

Much of the author’s argument 
hinges on his illustrations of “inborn 
differences.” He cites, for example, 
handwriting, fingerprints, breathing 
patterns, heart-beat, human _ brain 
waves, voice. style of walking and 
running, skill in driving an automo- 
bile, variations in body temperature. 
and sleep patterns as traits in which 
humans differ. 

It is true that a great many 
of these items are “distinctive,” but 
it is also a fact known to every 
geneticist that environment is capable 
of producing traits similar in defini- 
tion, quality and quantity. In man, 
genetic similarity is always accom- 
panied by some similarity of environ- 
ment, and the choice between them 
is by no means clear. It should also 
be remembered that phenotypes (ob- 
served or measured traits, e.g., skin 
color, stature, “intelligence,” etc.) 
are not to be confused with genes; 
the latter are hereditary potentials, 
while the former are always the 
product of both genetic and environ- 
mental factors. 

On occasion, Dr. Williams’s con- 


ception of what constitutes “evi- 
dence” for inborn differences is 
somewhat less than scientific. For 
example, he asked a number of 
people to rate their preferences in 
such items as athletics, sex, children, 
gambling, shopping, card games, 
comic books, conversation, _letter- 
writing, creative work in art, music 
and literature, tobacco, odors, food, 
religious worship, and many others. 
When a diversity of response nat- 
urally resulted, it seemed “clear” to 
him that this was “to a very substan- 
tial degree based on inborn char- 
acteristics.” Textbooks and treatises 
in human genetics often contain lists 
of genetically transmitted traits and 
characters, but I know of none which 
includes any of Dr. Williams’s it- 
ems. 

No one can quarrel with the fact of 
human variation. But granted that 
differences exist, what can we say 
about their sources? It happens that 
defining and isolating the genetic 
and environmental contributions to 
human variability is one of the most 
difficult problems in genetic inquiry. 
It is not to be solved by gratuitous 
assumptions about what is and what 
is not inherited. 

Actually, it is entirely possible to 
construct better programs of educa- 
tion and training based on the recog- 
nition of human variability without 
reference to the sources of that vari- 
ability. And this cause is not served 
by a writer who suggests that Arnold 
Toynbee specialized in Greco-Roman 
rather than European history because 
of hereditary inclination, or who 
perpetuates such racial myths as: 
“Negroes . . . are superior to whites 

. in their capacity for personal 
loyalty and devotion, for emotional 
warmth, for religion, for music, for 
laughter and carefreeness.” 
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FABINS QD SE mersuse ues THEATER PARTIES 
‘Kye pt tty tl een mama All trade unions and fraternal 
. RITA HAYWORTH organizations are requested 
in when planning theater parties 
"SALOME" to do so through Bernard Fein- 
gS ones —_, oe . New 
EADER Theatrical Department. 
ere — ~ | Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. Tue 
(wart Seow Tomonr) New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
eats | ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC C HALL 
fboeestewe ef Gee Metin 


“Top Notch... Will Delight All!""—tTHOMPSON, MIRROR 


“THE BAND WAGON" 


starring FRED ASTAIRE e CYD CHARISSE 
OSCAR LEVANT e NANETTE FABRAY « JACK BUCHANAN 
with JAMES MITCHELL e Directed by VINCENTE MINNELLI 


Produced by ARTHUR FREED 
Color by TECHNICOLOR  «¢ An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: "'ALPINE ECHOES'’ Gala new revue produced by 
Leonidoff, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Symphony 
Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 











PROTECT YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 





INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
— $1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE — 


4 depost of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance 1s required. Deposits ave returnable 
spon withdrawal of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 




















MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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DEAR EDITOR 





New Subscriber Sold on 
‘New Leader’ for Life 


I can’t understand how I have lived a num. 
ber of years breathing a liberal atmosphere 
without coming into contact with your pub- 
lication sooner. Somebody sent me a sample 
copy during the campaign last year, and | 
immediately subscribed. I expect to be on 
your mailing list for the rest of my life. 
Stanford, Calif. C. C. Cunnincuam 


Author Notes Error in Recent 
Article on Anglo-U.S. Rivalry 


I would like to correct an errcr which 
cropped up in my article, “The Kremlin Looks 
at Anglo-American Rivalry” [THe New Leaner, 
July 27], due to carelessness in typing the 
original manuscript. On page 14, column 2, 
the first sentence in the second paragraph 
reads: “A major German-Soviet trade deal today 
would return Germany to her old export-import 
markets in Eastern Europe, relieving the pres 
sure of German competition with British goods 
in South Africa.” The end of the sentence 
should have been: “in South America and 
North Africa.” (Egypt, which left the sterling 
area in 1947, has recently undertaken a large 
trade agreement with Germany. which is also 
rapidly regaining her pre-World War II mar- 
kets for machinery and other manufactured 
goods in the Latin American countries.) 
Elmhurst, N. Y. Mary Francis Harvey 


RODGERS HAMMERSTEIN’S 


New Musical Comedy 


Me Juli? 


with ISABEL BILL 
BIGLEY HAYES Mc CRACKEN 


RAY MARK JACKIE 
WALSTON DAWSON KELK 


Air-Cond. MAJESTIC THEATRE, W. 44 St. 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 


YUL BRYNNER 


FR ) RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 
The King and I 


A Musical Play 
H with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
TERRY SAUNDERS 
Air-Cond. ST. JAMES THEATRE, W. 44 St. 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4. 20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 


NEW POPULAR PRICES! 
MARTHA GEORGE 
WRIGHT BRITTON 
'n The Pulitzer Prize Musical Play 


South Pacific 


with MYRON WILLIAM — MARTIN 
McCORMICK ° TABBERT ° WOLFSON 
and MUSA WILLIAMS 
Air-Cond. BROADWAY THEA., B’way & 53 St. 
Mon. thru Fri. Eves.: $4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 
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POURING 
OUT OF 
IMPASSIONED 
PAGES.. 


...the men and their _ 
women — brawling their wa! 
to greatness 
on the screen! 


storting BURT 


DEBORAH FRANK 


KERR: SINATRA- REED 


MONTGOMERY 


LANCASTER -CLIFT 










DONNA 


Screen Play by DANIEL TARADASH * Based upon the novel by JAMES JONES Produced by BUDDY ADLER « Directed by FRED ZINNEMANN + A COLUMBIA PICTURE 
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Tamiment Lecture Series 
August 11—SIDNEY DITZION —‘Are Women Gaining the Upper Hand 


in America? 

August 18—-HERBERT L. MATTHEWS —“Our Stake in Latin America” 
August 20—4ADOLPH HELD—‘Report on recent visit to Stockholm and 
jienna on the negotiations for property restitution of the Jewish victims 


of Nazism’’ 


August 25—ARNOLD BEICHMAN—‘Free Labor as the Bulwark of 


World Freedom” 
September I—JONATHAN B. BINGHAM —“‘Is Point Four a Success?” 
Sponsored by TAMIMENT in-the-Poconos, TAMIMENT, PENNA. 


Write for rates and other information: TAMIMENT, 7 EAST 15TH 
STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y., ALgonquin 5-7333. 











NORMAN THOMAS 


will report on his trip to Europe and North 
Africa, during which he attended the Interna- 
tional Socialist Congress, at a dinner to be held 
Wednesday, August 26, 6:30 p.m., at Rosoff’s, 147 
West 43rd Street, N.Y.C. 

Reservations may be made at $5 per person by 
writing to Union for Democratic Socialism, Room 
706, 112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
Checks should be made payable to Mr. Meyer 


Miller, Treasurer. 
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EDITORIAL 





Congress Adjourns 


THE FIRST SESSION of the 83rd Congress is bound to 
invite comparison with the 80th, which Democratic 
orators in 1948 called the “do-nothing Congress.” As a 
matter of fact, the 80th left a mark on many areas of 
American life: It approved the Truman Doctrine and 
the Marshall Plan, ratified the North Atlantic Treaty and 
passed the Taft-Hartley Act, among other things. 

If that was a “do-nothing Congress,” what can be said 
about the session just adjourned? Its outstanding achieve- 
ment, besides the usual querulous budget cuts, was the 
giveaway of offshore submerged lands to private oil com- 
panies (via the state legislatures). In foreign affairs, it 
was content to follow an inert State Department at a 
time when the world was in dynamic flux. In domestic 
affairs. it evolved no new programs, but sabotaged old 
ones by approving their foes to administer them. The 
session’s chief feature was not legislation at all, but in- 
vestigations, none of which settled anything. If the 83rd 
repeats the performance at its January session, 1954 will 
undoubtedly see the Congress itself investigated rather 
thoroughly by the voters. Although the Congressmen will 
be able to talk in their own defense, many of them will be 
summarily dismissed by reason of their “guilt by associa- 
tion” with a somnolent body of legislators. 


Killers at Work 


Wuen Leon Trotsky was murdered in 1940, his 
killer, Frank Jacson (“Jacques Mornard”), refused to 
name accomplices. Although it was clearly a GPU job, 
Jacson’s silence through the years has protected the 
Kremlin. Now that he has served 12 years of his 20-year 
sentence and is due for parole, his future presents a 
serious problem to Stalinism. Can he be lured quietly to 
Russia, to be liquidated in time, or must he be silenced 
at once? Can he be silenced in the free world without 
running grave risks to the world MVD apparatus? 

In the light of this problem, a recent incident at the 
home of Trotsky’s widow assumes considerable signifi- 
cance. According to reports received by Trotskyite circles 
in New York, Natalia Trotsky was approached by a well- 
spoken Mexican woman who said that her husband, who 
was in the next cell to Jacson, was due to be released 
shortly and wished to give Mrs. Trotsky important in- 
formation about the killer. Natalia Trotsky told the 
woman to send the information by mail, but the woman 
balked and asked that either Mrs. Trotsky or her repre- 
sentative should call at the jail. Mrs. Trotsky refused. 

A few days later, the woman returned and spoke to 





someone else in the house. She produced a typewritten 
letter from her husband, who said he was a great ad. 
mirer of Trotsky, hated Jacson and wished to do a 
“service” for Natalia Trotsky. The woman was told that 
the slaying of Jacson—if that was the “service” intend. 
ed—would accomplish nothing for Mrs. Trotsky but 
would only help the Kremlin. The woman thereupon 
burned the letter and left. 

It is Mrs. Trotsky’s impression that this was an attempt 
to frame her and her friends with responsibility for a 
future killing of Jacson by the MVD; nothing would suit 
the MVD better than to kill Jacson and have the Trotsky. 
ites blamed. As Jacson’s future unfolds, this incident 
should be kept in mind. 


Workers’ Solidarity 


THe THirp Worip Concress of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, held in Stockholm 
a fortnight ago, was in many ways the ICFTU’s most im- 
portant meeting. The June revolts of German workers 
presented it with a challenge: Was it to fight for the 
rights of all workers—or should it merely uphold labor's 
gains in free nations? The ICFTU met this test with the 
colors of workers’ solidarity flying. Led by our own 
spokesmen, George Meany and Walter Reuther, it backed 
up the insurgent workers of Eastern Europe not only 
with the words of resolutions but with special funds to 
aid the fight for liberty behind the Soviet curtain. The 
men at Stockholm were no more hypnotized by the dip- 
lomats than they had been when they defended free 
Spain in 1936, free Czechoslovakia in 1938 and free 
Europe from 1939 to 1945. Labor’s representatives recog: 
nized only the higher duty: to help workers everywhere 
gain and maintain freedom. 

The ICFTU’s election of Omer Becu of Belgium as its 
new President reflected this determination to fight both 
the totalitarians and the timid souls. Becu, leader of the 
International Transportworkers Federation, will not be 
fooled by present or future Kremlin “peace offensives.” 
To him and to the ICFTU we extend best wishes for the 
continuing success of free labor’s own peace offensive— 
the centuries-old struggle for the brotherhood of all the 
workers of the world. 


The Dubinsky Plan 


WITH THE PROBLEM of meeting the domestic Commu- 
nist threat befogged more than ever, ILGWU President 
David Dubinsky has proposed a forthright plan to “take 
the Communist issue out of politics.” Writing in the New 
York Times Magazine, Dubinsky recommends the cre 
ation of two new agencies to coordinate the battle against 
Communist penetration at home. 

First of all, a Presidential commission would be set 
up “to keep the American people continually aware of 
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the nature of the Communist problem and to map an 
integrated policy for coping with all its ramifications.” 
The commission would include persons “broadly repre- 
sentative of our national life” and “experienced in deal- 
ing with the Communist issue” who “combine imagina- 
tion and alertness with sobriety and substance” and are 
not motivated by “personal or political aggrandizement.” 
It would assist private organizations in “cleaning their 
own ranks,” and, while conducting its investigations in 
complete privacy, would “make public its findings when- 
ever it felt disclosure was in the public interest.” Perhaps 
equally important, it would “devise channels through 
vhich the repentant Communist or fellow-traveler could 
liberate himself from the party.” 

The second body called for under the Dubinsky plan 
would be an “information center” which would function 
as “a clearing house for all relevant data about Commu- 
nist activity.” Privately sponsored and financed “in the 
public interest on a non-profit basis,” it would provide 
unions, churches, schools, newspapers, the entertainment 
world and other institutions with the information needed 
to deal intelligently with Communist infiltration. To help 
it serve this purpose, it would receive limited access to 
confidential data in Government files. 

Three years ago, when Senator McCarthy made his 
original charges of Communists in the State Department, 
THE NEw LEADER proposed the creation of an impartial 
commission to sift fact from fancy. Instead, the Tydings 
Committee proceeded to lay the foundations for Mc- 
Carthy’s current career of demagogy by turning the en- 
tire issue into a partisan football. We think Dubinsky’s 
proposal suggests the lines along which a much-needed 
fresh start to the problem of Communist subversion can 


be made. 


Senator Taft 


Rosert A. TaFt’s public life was a daily challenge to 
American liberals. His intellect, his integrity and his zeal 
for work combined to make him conservatism’s most 
dynamic spokesman and most skilled legislator. When he 
brought these qualities to bear in opposition to a mea- 
sure, its advocates could no longer rely on slogans or 
emotional rhetoric: to overcome Taft, they had to use 
facts, make distinctions, argue logically. On the other 
hand, when Taft approved of a new social measure or 
international commitment, his enormous talents as a 
kgislative technician often resulted in the elimination of 
vagueness, of loopholes, of contradictions. 

Senator Taft, however, was more than a legislator or 
a spokesman for the conservative philosophy. He was a 
man who spoke frankly, directly and honestly without 
tegard to the dictates of “public relations,” a personality 
Whose ebullience and tart humor enlivened any occasion. 
In this developing era of canned viewpoints and faceless 
men, perhaps this is what we shall miss most about him. 
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Are You An Individualist? 


Do you believe each man can, by his own actions, contribute to a better 
world? That's the way we feel. And that's why we're asking you to help 
us overcome rising production costs—costs which only MORE READERS can 
ever defeat. We don't like trimming pages from our summer issues, or 
asking for cash contributions, any more than you do—these are stop- 


gap measures. You and only you (don't wait for the other fellow) can 


really help us. By Staking 3 friends to The New Leader, you will move 


us that much closer to real solvency. 


Please take advantage NOW of our 


—Among Our 1953 Contributors—— ‘ 


Bernard Baruch Sen. Estes Kefauver 
Adolf A. Berle Jr. George F. Kennan 
James Burnham John J. McCloy 
Harry J. Carman Malcolm Muggeridge 
For a total of $5, give three of Norman Cousins Reinhold Niebuhr 


. 8 Irving Dilliard Ernst Reuter 
your friends 27 issues of THE Irwin Edman Ignazio Silone 


New LeapeEr—Each of them will be Henry F. Grady Upton Sinclair 
° 27 i f 1 Sidney Hook Norman Thomas 
getting issues for $1.67, the lowest Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey Arnold J. Toynbee 


rate in our history—An extraordinary 


$12 VALUE FOR $5! 


Extraordinary New Offer: 














If you have liked The New Leader, you'll want your friends to have it. 





If you want more and better New Leaders in the future, you'll do your 





part NOW in making them possible. 


7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed find check for $5. Please send the next 27 issues 
of THE NEW LEADER fo the three friends whose names 
and addresses | have listed at right. 


My Name 


Address 
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